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es 
A full size, separate 
Compartment for 
owners of Philco Refrigerators have 
TO DAY good reason to congratulate them- y A E N 
selves on their choice. For before the a R 
war, Philco introduced an entirely new kind of S T R C E 





refrigerator with a full size, separate compart- 
ment for Frozen Storage where foods of all kinds 
can be kept at below freezing temperatures for 
weeks. Think what that means in these days of 


IN ADDITION TO THE 
food rationing and restricted shopping trips. And REGULAR ICE CUBE CHAMBER 


remember, it’s an exclusive feature, only one ex- 
ample of the modern Advanced Design that Philco 
has brought to refrigeration. | 


under the influence of 
TOM 0 2 ROW Philco Advanced De- 
sign, the refrigerator 
will be tremendously more useful and convenient 
in your home. New ideas are waiting for develop- 
ment when Philco engineers return from their Vird A Q) 
war research. Watch Philco in refrigeration after the \ 
the war. You'll see new evidence of the engineer- 


ing progress that has made the Philco name stand Tune in the Radio Hall of Fame Orchestra and Chorus with } 
for Leadership over the years! Paul Whiteman. Sundays, 6 to7 P.M., E.W.T., Blue Network. 
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Under The Dome 





LLOYDS OF LONDON BETS, three to two, that the European war will be over by the 
end of October. America's best bet is to keep working and producing. 


U. S. A.'S AIRPLANE designs are changing so rapidly and effectively (see p. 22) 


that every warplane has been re-designed in manufacturing plants by 
the time it reaches the battlefront. 


BRITISH WANT BOATS to build up their trade routes right after the war. They 


POLITICS 





will probably come to the U. S. A. asking for an extension of lend- 
lease whereby we'd loan them merchant ships — enough to get back into 
the sea lanes while their own boats are building. 


IN AGRICULTURE is taking new and strange shapes in U. S. Department 


of Agriculture where officials do more and more for traders and 
wholesalers and less and less for actual farmers. Astute farmer-— 
minded veterans in USDA admit this may be a play for favors by Demo- 
crats who are depending on city votes this year to re-elect FDR. 


SAVE ENOUGH GAS to vote!!! The No. 11 A coupons will expire Nov. 8, day after 


election in 17 seaboard states. (Some people think it was planned 
that way.) The No. 12s cannot be used until Nov. 9. Those who have 
to drive to polls should set a coupon aside now for use on Nov. 7. 


DEWEY'S CAMPAIGN is due to get under way with a bang before month's end during 


trip through Ohio valley and Mid-West to Mrs. Dewey's home town, 
Sapulpa, Okla. His strategy to date, managers say, has been to build 
a strong organization before barging out with speech-making, in direct 
contrast to the Willkie CONGRESS - 


RUSSIA'S 


floor of House early in September. Plan calls for federal roamttre Semel 
of a half-billion a year for three years, to be matched 60-40 by 
states in first year and 50-50 in other two years. 


PEACE PLANS won't be revealed, in full or in part, until meeting at . 
Dumbarton Oaks gets under way. Yet, it is generally conceded that no 
nation in eastern Europe unfriendly to the USSR can hope to exist. r 
Consequently, these nations are orienting all their thinking around 
Moscow notions . . . i.e. very little private ownership of property or 
business, collectivist economy, etc. 








SPAIN MAY BECOME permanent refuge for Nazi big-shots after World War II just as 


Holland housed Kaiser after World War I. Franco is strengthening his 
border guards now in anticipation of a rush of refugee Nazis from 
Vichy France, as well as others who can get down through France and 
Switzerland before Hitler’blows up. 


ADMINISTRATION WILL PUSH PARITY again before election. Move is on now to send 








messenger boys from Dept. of Agriculture up the hill to howl for huge 
appropriations so that the amendment to OPA Act, calling for support 
prices on all farm commodities, can be put into effect. 


PART OF LOAN TO CHINA made by the Treasury Dept. in 1942 has been re-invested 


in U. S. War Bonds by the Chiffése government. So, although it is a 
fine, patriotic gesture, Mr. Morgenthau pays a neat interest for the 
use of money he had originally loaned. 


WATCH LABOR IN OCTOBER. Showdown between Administration and CIO on demands 


~ for upward revision of the Little Steel Formula comes to a head then. 
Also, Weirton Steel case will bounce back into court. 
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© 1944 The Studebaker Corporation 


Tom Hinkle’s boys do him proud in the Army 
Just as they did on their Studebaker jobs 


yrs a long way from the Fiji 
Islands to the Studebaker fac- 
tories where Wright Cyclone 
engines for the Boeing Flying 
Fortress are built. 

It’s still farther to the American 
air bases in India from which 
vital war cargo is flown into 
China across the towering Hima- 
layan “hump.” 

But there’s a link that spans 
those distant spots where Tom 
Hinkle’s boys are now stationed 
and their father in South Bend. 
That link is a comradeship in 
craftsmanship which had its be- 
ginning when all three were 
working close together in the 


Studebaker plants. 


Like large numbers of other 
Studebaker automobile crafts- 





men, Tom Hinkle is now build- 
ing aircraft engines while his 
sons serve their country in com- 
bat areas overseas. Instead of 
manufacturing Studebaker Cham- 
pion, Commander and President 
cars as a family team, they’re 
working together for victory al- 
though many miles,apart. 

It’s largely because of the peace- 
time care and skill of many such 
father-and-son teams that there’s 
so much solid wartime value 
in Studebaker cars and trucks. 


STUDEBAKER 


Builder of Wright Cyclone engines for the Beeing 
Flying Fortress —big multiple-drive military 
trucks—the Army's new M-29 “Weasel”. 





Lieutenant, corporal and craftsman— 


the Hinkles still ‘work together’ —Tom 
Hinkle builds Flying Fortress engines at 
Studebaker where his record as a motor car 
craftsman goes back nearly 23 years. At last 
reports, one son, George, is an AAF lieuten- 
ant in India, Bill Hinkle, Tom’s other son, 
is a Coast Artillery corporal in the Fijis. 


BUY MORE AND MORE WAR BONDS 
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Sorrow Is Their Business 


HOSTS from world battlefronts are 
piled in a block long warehouse in 
Kansas City where five officers and 380 
civilians have the saddest job of the war. 
From boxcars periodically shunted to 
the side of the 11 story building they 
trundle boxes and bundles of odds and 
ends—a Jap helmet .. . bits of teakwood 
from India .. . silver trinkets from Africa 
. . . tapestry or silk from Italy ... sou- 
venirs from France and England... “his” 
favorite pipe, a Bible, a picture of “the” 
girl . . . letters, clothes with the stain 
and smell of battles thousands of miles 
away still clingipg to them. 

These are the possessions of the vet- 
erans who will never come home; the 
men who died half-way around the world. 
This business in heartbreak is the task of 
the Army Quartermaster Corps’ Effects 
Bureau. Each case must be handled indi- 
vidually—effects listed, clothing cleaned, 
and shipped to the next of kip with a let- 
ter of explanation. 

Letters are the toughest part of the job, 
although sometimes notes written by the 
soldier himself before an enemy bullet 
put him to sleep forever make this task 
a bit easier. Such as this one the bureau 
recently sent the widow of a soldier; to- 
gether with the writer’s other possessions: 

“This is a letter without a number 
which, if you receive it, will mean that I 
had some bad luck; won’t be coming back. 

“One has got to recognize that there is 
a law of averages and that, therefore, 
there will be a certain number of fatalities. 
If I am one of these, that can’t be helped 
—that’s part of the price one has to pay to 
insure a future period of democratic peace 
—and, my darling, I am not afraid. 

“But what about you? I am sufficiently 
sensitive to know how much of a shock 
this will be to you and that if I merely 


tell you not to grieve it probably won’t do 
much good. But, dearest, remember how 
often I would slow down your impetuous 
actions with a “Take it slow, darling?’ 
Well, if I can’t be there in person to tell 
you, maybe this will. 

“Darling, forget about me not return- 
ing, and remember only that you have my 
love—my living love, my love eternal. 
You can’t lose jt; it’s always a part of 
you just the way your love is with me 
now, this very minute, and will be with 
me wherever I am.” 

The Army’s concern with human details 
meant that this message reached his wife, 
a solace for her grief. Some credit for 
this also goes to Grave Registration offi- 
cers on distant battlefields who move 
among the lonely dead, removing posses- 
sions and packing them into “effects bags.” 
“Dog tags” are not returned, for one must 
be left on the soldiet’s body, the other 
attached to the grave marker. At the vet- 
eran’s quarters other effects are inven- 
toried, packed into crates, shipped to K.C. 

There final disposition is made. Process- 
ing a case is exacting. Contents of each 
package are checked against the inven- 
tory. All government issue material is 
removed for further Army use. Valuables 
are stored in vaults until shipment by 
registered mail. Charred or mutilated 
money is sent to the Treasury for redemp- 
tion. Blood-stained or soiled service rib- 
bons are cleaned. 

This work has revealed one thing about 
the American soldier: he is a souvenir 
hunter of the first degree. Among things 
found in the personal effects boxes are 
grass skirts, totem poles, tiger skins, rugs, 
scarabs, chests, walrus tusks. Sometimes 
unusual enemy equipment is found; this is 
borrowed from the effects for study by 
technical experts, later forwarded to the 


soldier’s kin wherever they may be located. 

Sometimes bureau employes must exer- 
cise the wisdom of Solomon. Divorced or 
separated parents may each claim the 
property. Under the Articles of War the 
father is entitled to these, but the mother 
must be appeased. - 

In many cases they must break the 
news to the soldier’s parents that before 
going overseas he married without their 
knowledge, and that his effects must be 
sent to the widow, a complete stranger to 
them. 

As casualties mount, the bureau has 
been forced to hire part-time workers. 
About 80% of the all-woman office force 
have close relatives in the service. Since 
being established in 1942 the bureau has 
processed more than 90,000 cases of 
killed, missing or captured soldiers. 

Occasionally relatives are critical of 
fancied wrongs by bureau employes, but 
it is not altogether a thankless task.: Fre- 
quently relatives of the dead write such 
replies as these: 

“We appreciate the tactful wording of 
your letter. It makes us realize that some- 
one cares whether heartaches are lessened 
or increased.” 

Or: “While you may feel that the duties 
you are now performing are sorrowful 
ones, we wish to assure you that they are 
quite necessary and that your faithful 
performance of them has brought and will 
continue to bring comfort to those whose 
loved ones will not return.” 

And: “I know this is merely routine 
work to you, but it is special and wonder- 
ful to us .. . God bless you all.” 

It is, until fighting stops, a never-ending 
job to see that every soldier’s effects are 
placed in the hands of those who deserve 
them as.a last memento of loved ones who 
will never come home. 





U. 8. Quartermaster Corps 


MANY STRANGE THINGS, such os the carved chest, are among the soldier's prized effects. Possessions are checked (right) by civilian workers. 
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Besides being an adept politician, Sena- 
tor Harry Truman, Democratic choice 
for Vice-President, is an accontplished 
piano player and raconteur. He prefers 
popular or sentimental music but he also 
can dash off a few bars of Rachmaninoff’s 
bing-bong Prelude in C-sharp Minor on 
occasion. He has a big library of records. 
Chopin is his favorite. 

His stories run to the droll type. He 
is especially fond of the b&tkwoods court 
stories, of which his close friend, the late 
Senator Nate Bachman, of Tennessee, was 
a master. He sometimes recalls these 
classics on after dinner occasions. 

Senator Truman also erijoys sitting in 
an occasional poker game for small stakes. 
.One of his admirers is James M. Wick- 
stead, of the Stud Poker Publishing Co., 
Louisville, Ky., who recently sent the 
senator a copy of his book, “How to Win 
at Stud Poker,” with fhis inscription on 
the fly leaf: “Best wishes and greetings. 
If this book doesn’t help you it can’t hurt 
you. You have my best wishes and you'll 
have my vote in November.” 


* * * 


In Washington anything can happen. 
It’s possible to stop fender-to-fender with 
the President at a traffic light; or tip your 
hat to a foreign potentate in a stroll on 
Pennsylvania Avenue; or run into a band 
of feathered Indians in search of the 
Great White Father. We were not sur- 
prised, therefore, when the National Capi- 
tal Parks, unit of the National Park Serv- 
ice, advertised a “frog and salamander 
walk” in Rock Creek Park. 

We found they meant it. A group of 
Washington nature lovers gets together 
for early Sunday morning hikes in which 
they ferret out frogs and salamanders un- 
sophisticated enough to summer in the 
1,700-acre ravine—that gashes the city. 
NPS provides a reptile expert to help the 


amateurs corral the little creatures—and 
\ 


explain their lore. 

Last time out, we were told, the strol- 
lers found four varieties of salamanders 
and any number of toads. Salamanders 
are shy varmints that inhabit damp, cozy 
places. The nature lovers just turned over 
logs along the creek and there they 
weré. They are amphibians, it seems, and 
have to keep their skin damp because 
they breathe through it. They look like 
lizards, to which they are related, but 
lizards are strictly dry land folks. 

Head man on the frog and salamander 
walks is James A. Fowler, up and com- 
ing young naturalist who is a school 
teacher by trade but works summers for 
National Capital Parks. He engineers the 
actual capture of the toads and salaman- 
ders. He also is the chief shepherd of 
“snake walks” held from time to time. 
These are more exciting than salamander 


strolls, because there’s an element of dan- 
ger. The parks have at least one poisonous 
snake—the copperhead. 

In addition to frog, salamander and 
snake walks, National Capital Parks al- 
so sponsor tree walks, bird walks, camera 
strolls, rock and wildflower excursions, 


plain hikes and canal trips. The latter are 
on the historic Chesapeake & Ohio canal 
that parallels the Potomac—from George- 
town, D.C., to Cumberland, Maryland— 
184 miles. George Washington organized 
the company that built it. It was one of 





National Park Service 


NATURALIST McHENRY sells canal to capital. 


the early avenues to the West. The Fed- 
eral government bought canal and right- 
of-way in 1938, and 22 miles from George- 
town to Seneca, Md., are being developed 
as a park. During the summer, canal trips 
on a mule drawn barge are provided for 
outdoor lovers over part of this stretch. 

The old canal is the special pet of Chief 
Naturalist Donald E. McHenry. Formerly 
a naturalist and interpreter of the Grand 
Canyon, McHenry was transferred to 
Washington four years ago to develop 
public appreciation of the capital’s parks. 
He is back of the nature walks. He says 
many high officials and members of for- 
eign legations have been enthusiastic 
patrons of these excursions. 

Naturalist McHenry got his start when 
he worked his way through the University 
of Wyoming in a herbarium. From that he 
drifted into teaching science and finally 
became an NPS naturalist. He married 
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one of his botany students and they have 
two sons. The whole family, he says, is 
keen about nature. They live in an old 
stone lockhouse on the C. & O. canal and 
operate what McHenry calls a “farmette” 
—a quarter-acre garden plot on which 
they raise nearly everything they eat. He 
considers the canal a unique park area. 


* * * 


U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
quietly let it be known that it would like 
to get its Farm and Home Hour back on 
the air even if it has to accept a commer- 
cial sponsor. This reverses long-standing 
policy—a reversal that has taken place 
gradually and unofficially over a period of 
a year or so, but which became official 
with a memo by Keith Himebaugh, Direc- 
tor of Information, putting the Depart- 
ment’s okay on sponsored broadcasts. 

What the Department is angling for is 
a business or institution to take over Farm 
and Home, an hour or half hour a day of 
information for farm peopte by scientists 
and specialists of the Department, with- 
out too blatant commercialism. One of 
the big mail order houses that caters to 
rural people, for instance; or a high-class 
trade association. 

USDA officials recall that the radio in- 
dustry-once cited the Farm and Home 
Hour as thepoutstanding example of its 
public service. The Blue Network dropped 
it this summer, substituting its own show 
called Farm and Homemakers, which it 
plans to sell to a commercial sponsor. 


x* * * 


In the scramble to meet the huge de- 
mand for new homes after the war, real 
estate planners look for more gadgets 
to be offered as standard equipment by 
the professional builders. Washing ma- 
chines and electric dishwashers are top 
possibilities to go with stoves, refrigera- 
tors and heating-plumbing equipment 
now almost universally provided. 


* * * 


Washington headquarters of both the 
Democrats and Republicans are ghost 
spots. National committee staffs have 
moved bag and baggage to New York for 
the campaign, leaving skeleton crews to 
answer the telephones. The Democrats are 
at the Biltmore, the Republicans are at 
the _ Roosevelt—that’s the “Theodore 
Roosevelt,” the G.O.P.’s press agents em- 
phasize. 

Paul Porter, fast-rising young New 
Dealer, was in charge of the Democratic 
publicity staff making the switch to New 
York. The Republican publicity set-up 
was taken over by Harold Keller, Dewey 
associate from the New York State gov- 
efnment, pending appointment of a suc- 
cessor to James Selvage, veteran publicist 
under former Chairman Spangler, who re- 
signed July 1. 

oe 2.4 

The U. S. Capitol—old part, between 

the Senate and House wings—is getting a 


fresh coat of paint, long overdue. It had 
begun to look downright dingy. 
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The job, says Capitol Architect David 
Lynn, administrative official in charge of 
the premises, would take 60 days if they 
could get a full crew of painters. They 
wanted 50 to start, but were able to round 
up only 14. The face lifting job (see pic- 
ture) which includes the big dome and 
the platinum-tipped Statue of Freedom on 
top, may take till Christmas. About 2,000 
gallons of paint will be used at a total cost 
of $40,000 for paint and labor—about $20 
a gajlon, slapped on. 

The dome and old building were last 
painted in 1939. Cost of three coats for 
the dome and two for the building was 
$30,906. The dome is of cast iron and the 
old building of sandstone, both requiring 
regular paint jobs to prevent deterioration. 


x * * 


While painters are refurbishing the Cap- 
itol’s exterior, plans are well along for dra- 
matic changes in the Senate and House 
chambers—first since these wings were 
completed in the late 1850’s. 

Senator Andrews, of Florida, has 
worked out a bill which calls for new 
ceilings, a new system of indirect lighting 
to replace the present skylights, and mod- 
ern treatment of walls and ceilings to im- 
prove acoustics. Echoes in both cham- 
bers are now pretty bad. Little could be 
heard in the House if amplifiers were not 
used and the Senators have to roar out 
their speeches to reach the galleries. 

At present, temporary steel structures 
are supporting roofs over the two cham- 
bers. An appropriation of $585,000 is on 
the books to reconstruct the roofs if Con- 
gress ever goes home long enough. 

If Senator Andrews’ proposal is ap- 
proved, skylights will be eliminated. These 
admit some light in the daytime, but not 
enough; and when the sun goes behind a 
cloud the change is annoying to the law- 
makers. Andrews believes a new system of 
indirect lighting would suit everybody bet- 
ter. Acoustical tile would soften echoes. 
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OLD CAPITOL gets face litted—but slowly. 


National Museum, a branch of the 
Smithsonian Institution, is doing a push- 
and-shove business with the Coast Guard’s 
exhibit of its new rescue “bomb.” It all 
started when a Washington paper ran a 
short item saying the supplies packed in 
the container, to be dropped from a plane 
to survivors in boats or rafts, included a 
quart of whisky. Now, whisky has been 
pretty Scarce in Washington in past 
months and the chance to ogle a bottle 
serving such a dramatic purpose immedi- 
ately drew throngs of sightseers. 

Visitors just have to look thirsty as 
they enter—the building guards wave 
them toward the “bomb” over by the 
stuffed birds. 

The device actually is shaped like an 
aerial bomb. Supplies are packed in a 
metal cylinder about the size of a milk 
can. Painted yellow, it bobs on the str- 
face till survivors can reach it. 

The “quart” of whisky in the exhibit is 
a fifth of Schenley’s Three Feathers. 


7 


Other articles: sunburn lotion, signal flares, 
four packages of aircraft emergency ration 
K (packed by the Cracker Jack Company, 
of Chicago), can opener, four packages of 
cigarettes (Old Golds and Chesterfields), 
box matches, flash light, compass, fishing 
kit, and 14 capped beer cans filled with 
water distilled by the Sunbeam Water 
Company, of Philadelphia. 


x * * 


Footnote to the Coast Guard exhibit 
was a restrained bit of eyebrow lifting 
by Miss Elizabeth A. Smart, Washington 
representative of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. Speaking unofli- 
cially, Miss Smart said she was surprised 
at the Three Feathers in the rescue 
bomb. “Red Cross text books frown on 
all alcoholic beverages in first aid. In 
fact,”’ Miss Smart said, “the use of 
whisky as a stimulant is old-fashioned.” 


x* * * 


Mrs. Frances P. Bolton, congress- 
woman from Cleveland, has two sons in 
the Army. For that reason she took with 
her a mother’s interest in the welfare of 
the boys in Uncle Sam’s invasion forces 
when she flew to England recently for a 
look at the facilities provided for their 
comfort. Her main interest was in the 
hospitals. She immediately began a round 
of visits to chat with the wounded men 
and get their reactions and to give a cheer- 
ful word (see picture) where she could. 

The trip was not a junket. Mrs. Bolton’s 
official standing took care of plane priori- 
ties but she was traveling on her own re- 
sponsibility and at her own expense. 

She has been interested in public health 
nursing and nursing education in Congress 
and out for many years. When war came 
she devoted her full. energies toward 
strengthening the nursing branches of the 
services. She was influential in obtaining 
full rank for Army nurses and sponsored 
legislation for the Cadet Nurse Corps. 

Mrs. Bolton plans to return from Eng- 
land early in September. 





" 'TEN-SHUNI" Congresswomon Frances Bolton, Cleveland, strikes pose for grinning Yanks mending from invasion wounds at hospital in England. 











FDR goes Gadding 


Talks strategy with Pacific Chiefs and 
promises faster tempo in Japanese war. 


It was FRD not Eleanor, his wife, who 
was the gad-about this time. Six days 
after accepting the fourth term nomination 
on July 20, he popped up in Pearl Harbor 
aboard a navy cruiser. 

There he talked military strategy with 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Admirals 
Chester Nimitz, William F. Halsey, Jr.; 
inspected military installations, visited the 
wounded, ate an army lunch for which 
the cook, Pvt. Roland Narducci, San 
Francisco, miraculously had dug up a gold 
plate for the President, and delivered 
seven talks to troops in two days. (Sol- 
diers will vote in November.) 

Cold, fog-bound troops on the Aleutians 
saw FDR next. He inspected military in- 
stallations, dined with enlisted men in 
their mess, returned after a 15 day ab- 
sence to Bremerton, Wash., where he 
broadcast these declarations to the nation: 

The Pacific war would be speeded up. 
MacArthur would return to the Philip- 
pines. Japan cannot be trusted and we 
would carry the war to Japan and Tokyo 
itself. We must retain permanent Pacific 
bases to protect U.S.A. from Alaska to 
Chile. We will throw the Japs out of con- 
quered territory. Destinies of Pacific peo- 
ples are tied to our destinies. 

Back in Washington he plunged again 
into affairs of state and political talks, 


Los Angeles parking lot operators are 
cooperating in the waste paper collection 
drive. Motorists bring waste paper to be 
left at lot bins when they drive to work. 
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"Joes" had 
honor seats, officers were all pushed aside. 


FDR was Gi in the Aleutians. 


Living: It’ll Cost More 


Consumer goods, prices will be higher 


when factories resume civilian output. 


Preview of prices for consumer goods 
when reconversion gets underway, came 
from OPA, WPB last week after a survey 
of business and industry. The word is 
you are going to pay more than before. 

Indicated price increases for a few 
items: automobiles, up 20 to 30%; radios, 
15 to 25%; washing machines and ironers, 
25 to 35%; vacuum cleaners, 25%; elec- 
tric and gas refrigerators, 25 to 35%. 

Manufacturers say reasons are higher 
wages, higher materials cost, and taxes. 
Production rate also will be a factor. 


Timber Pools 


Illinois black walnut growers organize 
marketing groups to meet dire shortage. 


A new group of marketing pools made 
their bow in the Peoria, Ill., area when 
acute shortages of black walnut for war 
use developed. Sponsor is the Woodland 
Owners’ Co-operative. 

WPB recently classed timber as one of 
the most critical war materials (PATH- 
FINDER, July 3), clamped on restrictions 
which took the little consumer out of the 
market. War plants, boosted demands, 
especially for black walnut for gunstocks. 

The Peoria area had a good supply, 
but marketing facilities were bad. Result 
is the Woodland Owners’ Co-operative 


»agreed to handle sales when owners con- 


fined cutting to mill specifications. Sales 
are by bid, with all timber producers shar- 
ing on a “full return basis.” 


Reconversion Moves Ahead 


Senate upholds states’ rights. in voting 
jobless payment plan free of U.S.A. reins. 


Preparations for peace moved one step 
forward with Senate passage of the 
George bill for reconverting war indus- 
tries and providing unemployment com- 
pensation for workers, 

It was a victory for champions of 
states’ rights because the Senate killed 
a similar bill providing for virtual fed- 
eral control of jobless compensation. 

Authored by Senator George (D.-Ga.) 
the bill: (1) leaves state unemployment 
compensation standards unchanged; (2) 
allows states to borrow additional funds 
interest-free from U.S.A., administer them, 
and increase benefits if they desire; (3) 
allows federal payment of up to $200 
each for transportation of stranded war 
workers back to their homes; and (4) 
creates an Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion headed by a $15,000 a 
year director having wide powers over 
contract settlements, consolidation and 
elimination of war agencies. 
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It was a slap in the face for labor, 
which wanted the Murray-Kilgore bill 
for federally specified unemployment 
compensation up to $35 weekly. South- 
ern Democrats and Republicans com- 
bined to pass the George bill, which now 
goes to the House. 


World Oil Trade Blueprint 


Fuel for all peaceable countries aim of 
Anglo-American conference on supply. 


Accord on international oil trade was 
reached by Great Britain and U.S.A. last 
week when they signed an agreement call- 
ing for equal distribution of oil to all 
peaceable countries at fair prices. 

If approved by Congress and Britain, 
an International Petroleum Commission 
then will be created to deal with specific 
areas and items and development of re- 
serves to meet world demands. 

This, observers said, implies the pro- 
jected Saudi Arabia project of U.S.A. 
would be developed only if needed for 
world supplies or for military security 
reasons. In agreeing to honor valid con- 
cessions, contracts, rights of each govern- 
ment, conferees sought to outlaw cut- 
throat competition in international oil 
and at the same time free such trade 
from unnecessary restrictions. 

Members of the commission would be 
four representatives each from U.S.A. and 
Britain. Only immediate congressional 
comment came from Senator Connally 
(D.-Tex.): “One advantage of the agree- 
ment is that the British promise to agree 
to let our concessions alone.” 


Business Rule Simplified 


WPB action to make it easier to open 
service station designed as vet aid. 


Discharged veterans will find it easier 
to get into the automobile service station 
business as a result of WPB action in 
simplifying its regulations. 





Acme 
SEN. BARKLEY (left) was happy when Senate 
passed Sen. George's reconversion bill. 
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BIG ENOUGH TO FIGHT, old enough to vote 
says Georgia's law so Pfc. A. W. Caudell, 
20, will ballot Nov. 7 from the Panama, C. Z. 


Before acquiring an inventory of repair 
parts to open such business, applicants 
formerly had to file an appeal with WPB. 
Now that requirement is eliminated if the 
initial inventory is not more than $1,000. 
If more the appeal still must be filed. 

Although the $1,000 exemption applies 
to any applicant, WPB said it was designed 
primarily for servicemen to smooth their 
return to busines#fife. In another action, 
WPB also approved increased production 
of automobile parts by authorizing manu- 
facturers to set aside 5% of their total 
manpowers for such work if it does not 
delay military schedules. 


Late on Tax Refunds 


Treasury slower returning $400,000,000 
overpayment than in collection Mar. 15. 


When income taxes come due Uncle 
Sam wants them paid right on the nose. 
He’s having some trouble, however, re- 
funding overpayments. 

Treasury officials said they collected 
some $400,000,000 in overpayments on 
Mar. 15 but it will be several months be- 
fore refunds can be completed. The trou- 
ble: manpower shortage. 

Internal Revenue Bureau officials said 
340,000 refunds are being made weekly, 
with the end nowhere in sight. A sam- 
pling plan is being followed, with the 
Wards and Zubers getting their money 
just as quickly as the Adamses and Greens. 


Food Ration Values Changed 


Pork, canned fish are restored to list; 
farm butter, cheese points increased. 


Food ration values again were shuffled 
last week by OPA: Reason was changing 
volume of supply. 

Most important were: (1) pork loins 
back on the list at four to eight points a 
Ib.; (2) canned fish back on the list at 





two to six points a lb.; (3) utility grade 
lamb, ration free; (4) smoked and fresh 
hams, five points a lb., slices, nine points; 
(5) all cheeses, two to four points a Ib. 
higher; (6) farm and processed butter in- 
creased to 16 points a lb., same as cream- 
ery bufter. 

To offset the return to rationing of 
more red-point food, OPA made: valid a 
new red stamp, D-5 in ration book four. 

In another food announcement, WFA 
said concord grapes would be available to 
civilians this year with the lifting of sale 
restrictions in five major producing areas, 
N. Y., Penn., Ohio, Mich., Wash. 


D. W. McBride, Tyler, Texas, postof- 
fice employe, isn’t late to work any more. 
He found a perfect substitute for his 
broken alarm clock when a store manager, 
offering “something just as good,” sold 
him a rooster guaranteed to crow at 5 a.m. 
The rooster delivers, as per guaranty, a 
“blood-curdling crow that does the job.” 


79,000 Strikers 


Midwestern walkout of truck drivers, 
handlers, prompts USA to seize line. 


War production and wheels of trans- 
portation stalled in mid-month when 79,- 
ooo workers were temporarily idle at one 
time in the North, South, East and West. 

Reasons were: (1) WLB’s slowness in 
settling disputes plus insufficient number 
of regional boards to handle cases; (2) 
refusal of some employers to accept WLB 
rulings; (3) labor’s resentment of firing 
of workers, reassignment of others. 

Biggest single walkout was that of 50,- 
ooo truck drivers and freight handlers in 
Midwestern states when 103 trucking con- 
cerns refused a 7¢ an hour wage increase 
approved by WLB. After five days the 
government seized the lines, ended the 
walkout. During the previous five days 
however many communities were cut off 
from some food supplies. Army camps 
also suffered. States affected were Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
the Dakotas, parts of Wisconsin, Colo- 
rado, Oklahoma. 





Lend-lease shipments in June totaled 
$1,011,000,000 or 80% of total U. S. mer- 
chandise shipments abroad, the Census 
Bureau reported. Total shipments in June 
were $1,271,000,000, second highest 
monthly total in history. 


China’s Program 
Urges international air and naval bases 
as Four-Power postwar conference opens, 


East met West again over a Washington 
conference table when big four delegates 
—U.S.A., Russia, China, Britain—assem- 
bled to decide an international security 
plan designed to keep the peace. 
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IN CHICAGO Donna practiced talking to her 
dad, Seabee John Ortlieb, but when he 
telephoned her from Hawaii she just cried. 





Britain’s delegation had no plan. They 
indicated preliminary Anglo-American 
talks already produced tentative agreement. 

Latest proposal came from China, which 
suggested: (1) formation of a world peace 
organization; (2) establishment of inter- 
national air and naval bases; (3) creation 
of three security regions—Europe and the 
Atlantic, Western Hemisphere, East Asia 
and the Pacific. 


EAST: WPB hinted it probably would 
allot about three boxes of shotgun shells 
per hunter this fall. 

A picture of his mother-in-law was one 
court exhibit in a WPB official’s Wash- 
ington, D. C., suit to dodge alimony. 

Private plane owners can get unlimited 
gasoline through a quirk in the price 
Stabilization law. OPA now is trying to 
plug this loophole. 


SOUTH: Seven 350 foot oil tankers, Ven- 
ezuela bound, reached New Orleans after 
a 2,247 mile passage over inland water- 
ways from Duluth, Minn. 


MIDWEST: A $4,000,000 tire plane plant 
will be built at Des Moines, Ia.,; by the 
Defense Plant Corp., and leased to the 
Firestone Tire Company. 

Hemp mills in Illinois, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, will be abandoned after this year. 

The millionth payment by the Social 
Security Board went to Mrs. Mary Rex 
Thompson, 33, Cleveland, mother of two 
children. It was for $58.49. 


WEST: The Navy called for 4,000 work- 
ers to build, repair ships at four yards in 
California and Washington. 

In Seattle, Wash., Draft Chief Hershey 
suggested postwar continuance of draft 
boards to help find jobs for servicemen. 

More than $100,000,000 in new mili- 
tary and naval construction in the Puget 
Sound area will be’ started soon, 
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Sheep’s Clothing 


That sheep’s clothing you've heard 
about for years is no mere literary expres- 
sion. Sheep have been wearing cotton over- 
coats at the University of Wyoming’s Col- 

. lege of Agriculture, not primarily to in- 
crease their comfort but to protect their 
fleece against dirt and grime until shear- 
ing-time. Coats cost from 45 to 60 cents 
apiece and are ordered from several awn- 
ing and bag houses. Lambs have to make 
their coats serve at least two seasons. 
Authorities say the coats improve the ap- 
pearance and dyeing properties of the 
wool, decrease weathering, shrinkage, dirt 
and loss, and add to length and grease con- 
tent. Sheep wearing coats require less feed, 
and the mortality rate is lower. 


Pet Woodchuck 


A favorite old American song recorded 
on the first phonographs, or “talking ma- 
chines” raised the question about “How 
much wood could a woodchuck chuck if 
a woodchuck could chuck wood?” It never 
was demonstrated that a woodchuck could 
chuck much wood, but it now comes to 
light that a woodchuck makes a nice house 
pet, if patiently trained. 

The family of George Yetter, near 
Pittsville, Wis., has such a pet named 
Peter the Great. An abandoned orphan, 
he was found—trembling with fright— 
on a path near the Yetter home last June. 
The Yetters took him in and fed him with 
a medicine dropper. In September, Peter 
ambled forth one day and dug a winter 
home in the backyard. 

This spring Peter came forth, and de- 
clined to leave the Yetters’ garden. Again 
he was fed with an eye dropper. He has 
tarried the whole summer and has de- 
veloped a fondness for lettuce and sweets, 
especially ice cream and cookies. When 
members of the family are too busy to 
play with him, he amuses himself with an 
old rubber ball. When tired he climbs up 
on the davenport for a rest. 

Other farm pets are not so fond of 
Peter as the Yetters. The cats give the 
woodchuck a wide berth. Peter’s best 
animal friend is the shaggy big yellow- 
haired dog with whom he sleeps uncon- 
cerned, even when Towser barks, 


Guarded Hlusion 


Many who remember the Wilmington, 
North- Carolina, of forty years ago may 
recall two of its memorable characters. 

~ One was Uncle Cicero, a Negro who had 
been a slave and who ran-a hack at the 
railroad station; the other, Miss Becky, 
his former mistress, a lovely old lady who 
lrved with a seamstress daughter. 

Miss Becky’s mind had been unhinged 
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by the death of her husband and the loss 
of her plantation in the War of the States. 
As long as any could remember, she had 
taken refuge in her own illusions. One 
of these was to have Uncle Cicero, whom 
she still regarded as her personal servant, 
bring his hack to take her for a drive 
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every day. Uncle Cicero never failed. He 
showed up after the last train each eve- 
ning, solemnly driving the broken-down 
equipage along the twilit streets. Uncle 
Cicero, genial and gregarious at other 
times, sat stiffly now and looking straight 
ahead, in the tradition of the elegant 
coachman. Miss Becky, regal and gracious, 
smiled and bowed to imaginary acquaint- 
ances as she passed. Sometimes Miss 
Becky would pause at shops to purchase 
expensive wares which the shopkeepers 
always let herhave, knowing her daughter 
would return them the next day. 

When Miss Becky died, Uncle Cicero 
was one of her pallbearers. Those who 
watched him, that day, wondered what 
he was thinking about. Was he reflecting 
on why he had humored an old woman’s 
imaginings all the days that he could re- 
member? Was it because these two, 
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worlds apart, shared memories from 
which all others were excluded? Answers 
to these and other questions were a 
veiled secret to the people of Wilmington 
in the early 1900s, something so guarded 
and personal that the city’s 30,000 souls 
never smiled, rarely even tatKed about 
Miss Becky and Cicero. 


Midwest Anti-lsolationism 


A few weeks ago, in a Midwestern hotel 
room, one of Pathfinder’s editors stayed 
up until two o'clock in the 
morning to gossip with the 
quiet, scholarly associate edi- 
tor of The Daily Oklahoman, 
Elmer T. Peterson. We 
talked, among many things, 
about the prevalent belief 
that the Midwest is a center 
of “isolationism.” Mr. Peter- 
son dipped into his bag of 
childhood memories, wound 
up by offering to do a piece 
on the subject for our Ameri- 
cana pages. This is it. 

Put your pencil point down 
at random almost anywhere 
in the Mississippi Valley, then 
take a compass and draw a 
circle with a five-mile radius, 
and the chances are you will 
encompass anywhere from 
three to ten national origins. 

Here’s a sample of the 
community in which I was 
born and reared, in northern 
Iowa. The names of farmers 
include: Zahlten (German), 
Strandberg (Swedish), Pav- 
loski (Polish), Wallace 
(Scotch), Clark (English), 
Maugin (French), Fouhy 
(Irish), Sorensen (Danish). 
Likewise, in a Kansas rural 
community, the neighborhood 
roll included: Isely (Swiss), 
Neidiger (German), LeFord 
(French), Swenson (Swedish), 
Evans (Welsh), Bean (Eng- 
lish), Francisco (Spanish), 
Kelly (Irish) ,Wilson(Scotch). 

All over the valley are neighborhoods 
of Germans, French, Irish, Scandinavians, 
English and other nationalities. At first 
they cling to old national ways and lan- 
guages. But in a generation the barriers 
are down. 

This has been going on for a century 
now, and the result is that the typical 
Midwesterner is as far from being a na- 
tionalistic isolationist as anyone you can 
find on earth. These people have learned 
how to live with each other, individual 
by individual and community by commu- 
nity. The very old people now living can 
dimly remember when it was quite the 
thing to throw aspersions at the Irish; or 
Norwegians, or -“Dutch,” or what-not. 
But the modern generation takes all this 
melting-pot as a matter of course. 

In the congested metropolitan districts 
of the two coastal areas or in Chicago one 
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may also find a large variety of national 
origins. But it doesn’t work out quite like 
it does in a rural community, because in 
the larger city there are so many people 
from whom to choose, to find friends. The 
clique system is more likely to prevail. 
In a rural community no one is left 
out, for there are comparatively few from 
which to choose friends and associates. 
In the rural community there is a craving 
for “neighboring,” evidenced” sometimes 
in innocent eavesdropping on party tele- 
phone lines, or the well known fact that in 
such a community nearly everybody knows 
the business of the rest of the folks. 

The warmest and most enthusiastic 
“neighboring” takes place where people 
are farthest apart—for instance in the 
Texas or Oklahoma Panhandles, Houses 
are left open for the chance wayfarer. 
There is no suspicion of strangers. 

If you want to get thoroughly chilled, 
try to strike up an acquaintance in a 
congested metropolitan area like Park 
Avenue or the Back Bay of Boston. In 
the big city apartment house, close prox- 
imity seems to breed dislike and suspicion. 

So one comes back to the original prop- 
osition—you can’t have isolationism «in 
the typical Midwestern rural community. 

After all, when the thing is analyzed 
down to the bottom, the only kind of iso- 
lationism that matters very much is the 
psychological kind. Political isolationism, 
so-called, may be nothing but pure na- 
tional independence. 

I have traveled extensively over the 
Valley, from Columbus to Denver and 
from New Orleans to Duluth. It has been 
an interesting and instructive study to 
watch the behavior and development of 
the numerous nationalistic “settlements” 
in this broad empire. In Minnesota the 
Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, Finns and 
Germans are predominant. They say 
Minneapolis is Scandinavian while St. 
Paul is German and Irish. In my native 
state of Iowa there are knots of Scandi- 
navians here and there. At Amana is a 
famous colony of German Pietists. At 
Spillville is a settlement of Czecho-Slo- 
vaks, and it was here, in the nineties, that 
Dvorak composed his matchless “New 
World Symphony.” Somehow this little- 
noticed fact seems extremely significant, 
especially at this time. At Pella is a fine 
colony of Netherland Dutch, and each 
year, at tulip-time, they dress up in 
wooden shoes, prim frocks, and sweep 
streets like they did in the fatherland. So 
it is at Holland, Mich. 

At Lindsborg, Kansas, is a settlement of 
Swedish-sprung citizens, and they have a 
college and a 500-voice oratorio chorus 
that sings “The Messiah” every Easter 
week. This has been the unvarying cus- 
tom for more than 60 years. The Swedish 
language has virtually disappeared, but 
the folklore is still there. 

At Russell is a colony of Russians, and 
around Newton there are thousands of 
Mennonites—people who originated in 
Germany, but fled to Russia to escape 
militarism, only to meet czarism. It was 


one of their number—Bernard Warkentin 
—who brought winter wheat from Russia 
to Kansas in 1875, and his wheat was the 
progenitor of the vast fields that grow al- 
most everywhere in the Valley. 

In Nebraska there are large colonies of 
Czecho-Slovak nationals. The Germans, of 
course, have settlements in Kansas, Neb- 
raska, Iowa, Indiana, Missouri, Illinois. 

In the more southerly states like Texas, 
New Mexico and Arizona, you find Span- 
iards and Mexicans living in harmony with 
the rest of the folks. 

The saga of the melting pot goes on 
and on. Much has been written about it, 
but perhaps we of this generation have not 
sufficiently assessed its special significance 
in a day when bitter nationalism has split 
the world wide open. 


The Youth’s Companion’s Pledge 


Half the people who say it have no 
certainty of what they mean—they merely 
repeat the words they learned in school. 
Even more of us have no knowledge of 
where the Pledge-to-the-Flag comes from. 

No piece of English written during the 
past 40 years has gained so wide a circu- 
lation—and no wonder. The Pledge is a 
part of the daily opening of public and 
private schools, is recited at meetings of 
both the Sons and Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and repeated in 





the rituals of the Boy and Girl Scouts. 

You will find a clue to the Origin of 
the Pledge when you remember Aunt Polly 
or Uncle Joseph who used to talk about 
“The Youth’s Companion Flag Pledge.” 
That’s because, back in 1888, John B. 
Upham, then a member of the Perry 
Mason Company, publishers of “The Com- 
panion,” opened a campaign for better 
schoolhouses, better school-grounds and 
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flag-poles from which Old Glory might fly. 
It wasn’t long after that when Mr. Upham 
and his fellow editors, supporting a pro- 
gram of increased patriotism, urged ap- 
propriate celebration of the 400th anniver- 
sary of the Discovery of America. The 
suggestion, made in February, 1891, was 
followed in October of the following year 
by the first Columbus Day. 

The Pledge itself was the direct result 
of a meeting called by ““Youth’s Com- 
panion” editors and attended by education 
authorities from all over the country. Mr. 
Upham had worked up a rough version 
beforehand. It may have been changed a 
little at the meeting but when it was tried 
out, it brought full approval as a part of 
subsequent Columbus Day programs. “J 
pledge allegiance to my flag” and all the 
rest has been going the rounds ever since, 
with slight change. Boys and girls now 
say “J pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States” which has greater clarity. 

Ordinarily the Pledge calls for a salute 
of the right hand. That brings up the 
question, usually, as to who, representing 
a foreign power, was first to salute our 
flag. Up in the Court House at Concord, 
New Hampshire, they answer the query 
graphically by pointing to a portrait hung 
there. It’s a likeness of Johannes de 
Graaf, a Dutchman, governor of the little 
island of Eustatius in the West Indies dur- 
ing the Revolution. Johannes saluted the 
new American flag 
first, they say, and 
paid for it. When 
the British com- 
mander on the near- 
by island of St. 
Kitts heard that 
Governor de Graaf 
had saluted the flag 
on the American 
privateer, “Andrew 
Doria,” he com- 
plained, first to Jo- 
hannes, then to the 
Dutch diplomats 
upstairs. The result 
was that Johannes 
was reprimanded 
and ordered home. 

Oddly enough, the 
island of Eustatius 
continued its salutes. 
What is more, Paul 
Jones was allowed to 
refit his ship in ports 
of Holland, even be- 
fore a treaty was ar- 
ranged between the 
Colonies and the 
free city of Amster- 
dam. Finally, Admiral Rodney descended 
on St. Eustatius, confiscating more than 
$15,000,000 in property in a way that be- 
came a Parliament scandal. 

Some day when the war is over, and 
travel is normal again, stop off at the little 
island and look up the grave of Johannes 
de Graaf. After the American Revolution, 
he came back to where he first saluted the 
brand new American flag. 
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Maginot Line Barrier? 


Unable to withstand the sweep of Allied 
advances across the plains of France, Mar- 
shal von Kluge has given the signal for a 
general retreat. This, Washington military 
observers say, may be the forerunner of a 
Wehrmacht stand behind the world’s two 
most heavily fortified defenses, the French 
Maginot and the Nazi Siegfried Lines. 

The $12,000,000,000 Maginot Line, 
which Germany by-passed by going 
through the Low Countries and driving be- 
hind it in 1940, bristles with reinforced 
concrete and steel forts connected by 
underground tunnels. It extends 200 miles 
from Belgium to the Swiss border. Not 
far to the east the Siegfried Line follows 
the Rhine to the Netherlands. Many miles 
in depth with smaller and more numerous 
pillboxes, this West Wall forms the bul- 
wark of Hitler’s Reich. 

Allied strategists have never indicated 
whether Germany converted the Maginot 
Line so it would form a defense for her 
border instead of for France as designed. 

But preparations to meet just such a 
possibility have been taken by the United 
Nations in organization of an “airborne 
army” under Lt. Gen. Lewis Brereton. 
This means upwards of 100,000 men are 
trained, equipped and ready to soar over 
obstacles such as the Maginot and Sieg- 
fried Lines where single frontal assaults 
would be too costly. 

Attack from behind was part of our D- 
Day strategy when paratroops were used 
but employment of an entire maneuverable 
army by air as implied by Gen. Brereton’s 
new assignment, heralds a new and greater 
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refinement in modern airborne warfare. 

It also means a force of glider trains, 
transports capable of carrying tanks, jeeps, 
trucks, ammunition, guns, small arms, 
troops on a scale never before undertaken. 

This is not the only threat to the Nazi 
fortification for even without the new fly- 
ing army the Allies could copy the 1940 
strategy of the Germans and skirt the ends 
of the Maginot and Siegfried Lines. In the 
latter case new landings might be neces- 
sary. But World War II lesson still holds: 
No defense line is impregnable. 


War of Words 


Weapons as effective as blockbusters are 
the propaganda bombs dropped on the Na- 
zis by Allied fliers. Chiefly illustrated, 
map-filled newspapers and leaflets, they 
contain no purple passages, simply ham- 
mer home hard military facts. 

German prisoners report news-starved 
Nazi soldiers gobble up the miniature 
newspapers (Sternebanner in the west, 
Front Post in Italy) as their only source 
of information on what is happening on all 
fronts. The Psychological Warfare Branch 
prepares this propaganda in London and 
Naples, concentrates on urging Germans to 
surrender as the best way out. 

Sample message: “We do not promise 
you a paradise if you are captured but 
there will be fair treatment, good food, 
hospital, mail, payroll status, education.” 

Significantly absent are any promises of 
a postwar “democratic Germany.” It does 
point out Germany will need healthy, 
skilled workers to rebuild, quotes Churchill 
and Roosevelt that unconditional surren- 





Ow! 


U. S$. AIRMEN load propaganda leaflets into bombs at British base. New fuse shown in inset 
provides precision volume coverage of target area by releasing leaflets just above ground. 
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der does not mean enslavement at all. 

The Russians use a different method, 
channeling propaganda through the Free 
Germany Committee. Thus they get over 
a message “from Germans to Germans.” 
Typical Soviet message: Germans should 
organize secret cells within the army and 
in every town for revolt in,time. 


Link With the Past 


Good news for art lovers has come from 
Florence, captured last week by the Brit- 
ish. The great treasures of the city, with 
few exceptions, were saved*from plunder- 
ing Nazis, are unharmed by war. 

Hundreds of paintings worth millions 
of dollars were spirited away by Italian 
officials before the Germans reeled back 
upon the city. Some of the hideouts are 
now behind the British Eighth Army lines, 
others well out of the line of fire. 

Among these are Botticelli’s famous 
Primavera; the only known painting of 
Massacio in existence, Santa Anna; Fra 
Angelico’s Coronation of the Virgin; many 
others by Paolo Uccello, Fra Lilippo Lippi, 
Filippino Lippi, Cimabue, Giotto, Statuary 
from the churches and squares was found 
in Pitti Palace, which was turned into a 
civilian refuge. 

The palace is unscathed. Its famous 
bronze doors are crated and safely sur- 
rounded by concrete. The Church of San 
Spirito and the Gothic Church of San 
Maria del Carmine are unhurt. Gone, 
however, are five of Florence’s six famous 
bridges. Only the famed medieval Ponte 
Vecchio remains. 


New Air Monster 


Sleek new air Allied monsters—greater 
and more deadly than the highly success- 
ful B-29 Superfortress—may soon be roar- 
ing toward enemy objectives. Military au- 
thorities aren’t saying much but they ad- 
mit U.S.A. may have some new surprises. 

The Superfortress opened Japan’s in- 
dustrial empire to crashing attack, speed- 
ing the Allies’ march on Tokyo. Now a 
new air battleship may do much to break 
down completely the “inner defenses.” 

Tests on the new aircraft, the B-32, 
have just been completed by Consolidated, 
but that is all that was disclosed. Its size, 
speed, performance and other details are 
secret. Performance of the Constellation, 
made by Lockheed, which whizzed from 
Los Angeles to Washington in record time 
this year, may be a hint of what’s coming. 

U.S.A. isn’t going to wait for develop- 
ment of the new ship to blast the enemy in 
the Orient and elsewhere, however. Coinci- 
dent with disclosures of these tests, Boeing 
announced it had completed conversion of 
its giant Seattle, Wash., and Wichita, 
Kans., plants to- Superfortress mass pro- 
duction. Glenn Martin at Omaha and Bell 
at Marietta, Ga., are undergoing similar 
change-overs. 

This switch in emphasis from fighter 
planes to more heavy, long range bombers 
hints a speeding up of the Pacific war. 
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FRANCE: Two months after D-Day the 
Allies punched another hole in Nazi terri- 
tory, this time in the south. From upwards 
of 1,000 ships, American, British, and 
French troops landed on the Riviera be- 
tween Marseille and Nice. Over 14,000 
Allied airmen supported the landing. Out 
of the darkness behind the German lines 
dropped clouds of paratroopers. First re- 
ports were “minimum of German resist- 
ance” was encountered. Northward and 
west to Paris the Allies closed a trap on 
upwards of 100,000 fleeing Germans, Order 
of the day from supreme Commander 
Eisenhower: “We can make this week a 
momentous one in the history of this war. 
On the outcome of the battle may depend 
the fate of Paris and length of the war.” 

ITALY: Relief supplies began trickling 
into captured Florence. In southern Italy 
Prime Minister Churchill and Marshal Tito 
conferred on problems of Yugoslavia. 

PACIFIC: The Japanese empire shook 
under shattering air attacks from far north 
to south. Targets: Nagasaki, shipbuilding 
center on Japan proper, hit by B-29’s from 
China; Palembang, Sumatra, largest 
Pacific oil center, set ablaze by B-29’s from 
southeast Asia in longest flight on record; 
southern Philippines and Halmerhera Is- 
land, 250 miles to the south, pounded by 
New Guinea based bombers; Volcano and 
Bonin Islands, bJasted from the Marianas. 

RUSSIA: Soviet armies swept through 
the Mansurian Lakes to East Prussia, ham- 
mered Nazi resistance at Warsaw. 


Map outlines reproduced from map copyrighted by General Drafting Co. inc 











WHAT KIND OF WORK? That's one of the first questions Mrs. Naomi Mann asks job-seeking vet. 


Jobs for Soldiers 


Guiding the destinies of American vet- 
erans returned home disabled is the tre- 
mendous task of Mrs. Naomi Mann and 
her staff. Their job is to develop employ- 
ment contacts for them as they leave 
Army and Navy hospitals in Washington. 

Sympathy and efficiency are her two 
main assets. She understands their prob- 
lems because she is the mother of six chil- 
dren and lost her husband, who was 
wounded in World War I. Every soldier’s 
particular vocational problem is worked 
out as carefully as if she were helping her 
own children. 

Boys of Uncle Sam’s forces can learn 
almost any trade they wish when dis- 
charged from the hospital. All they have 
to do is select a course and while con- 





A LADY "SMITH" is Mrs. A. Kellar. At 76, 


she helps keep farm machinery in repair. 





valescing can prepare themselves for their 
return to civilian life. 

Mrs. Mann steps into the picture dur- 
ing the veteran’s last month at the hospi- 
tal. She finds out what each man wants to 
do, where he wants to live and how physi- 
cal limitations might affect his employ- 
ment. A serviceman has a privilege not 
granted to any other citizen when he enters 
employment. The government allows him 
60 days to decide whether he wants to 
keep the job, or quit and accept another. 

When a G. I. Joe is discharged from the 
hospital Mrs. Mann sends a communica- 
tion to his home town employment office, 
telling of his return, his capabilities, the 
job he desires. The veteran contacts the 
office and every effort is made to place 
him in the kind of occupation he desires. 

On the average, 1,276 veterans are re- 
turned to civilian employment each month. 
Care is taken to find the right job for 
each. If a man suffered leg injuries which 
prevent him from resuming his former 
occupation as an automobile mechanic, ef- 
forts are made to train and place him in 
a clerical or drafting position. 

Those with arm injuries are put in jobs 
where use of legs is more important. In 
one recent case, a veteran having learned 
nursing in the army, applied for a job as 
a male nurse in private industry. 


She’s a Village Smithy 


A heroine of the home front is Mrs. A. 
Kellar, De Smet, S. D. She’s helping her 
husband operate a business which many 
people thought had died years ago. 

The Kellars—he is 80, she 76—run a 
blacksmith shop, keep busy from morning 
until night repairing farm machinery, re- 
making parts which are scarce. She wields 
a heavy sledge hammer, is a master at set- 
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ting wheel tires for farmers round about. 

The couple is credited with keeping 
much farm machinery operating in their 
neighborhood when farmers cannot re- 
place it because of war scarcities. 


Idea in Economy 


One of the toughest problems today’s 
farm women face is finding moderate- 
priced dresses in suitable patterns and 
sizes. A group of Wisconsin farm women 
tackled the problem and came up with a 
solution. 

Old feed bags and discarded curtains 
were dug out of storage bins and closets. 
thoroughly cleaned, dyed, embroidered, 
and fashioned into dresses. Result was a 
fashion show at Lancaster, Wis. 

Mrs. Jennie Caley, Hurricane, Wis., had 
two prize outfits. She displayed dresses 
made in two-piece tailored style. One was 
dyed a soft brown, the other blue. Both 
resembled high-grade linen. They were 
made of 100-pound feed bags. Only ex- 
pense was the cost of thredd and dye. 


Memory Jogger 


Atlanta, Ga., housewives have formed 
an Association to Remind Husbands 4o 
Remember Birthdays and Anniversaries. 

Their technique leaves the husband ab- 
solutely no alibi. Starting ten days before 
the coming birthday or anniversary he be- 
gins receiving a postal card from the 
ATRHTRBAA in every mail. Then just 
before the anniversary he gets a telephone 
call from the Association’s president, who 
hints about a gift his wife might like. 

Mrs. Martha Scott, whose war-worker 
husband had forgotten five wedding anni- 
versaries in succession, originated the idea. 
“It works like.a charm,” she said, “and 
husbands are learning that a last minute 
present purchased at random from the 
nearest store will meet with a chilly re- 
ception. We feel that a husband should 
give some thought to his wife’s gift and 
then remember to get it.” 





Recipe of the Week 


FRIED FILLET OF FLOUNDER 


Separate fillet of flounder and roll in 
seasoned flour. Fry in small amount of 
hot fat in heavy skillet 3 to 5 minutes, 
turning to brown both sides. Garnish with 
lemon slices and parsley. 
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FROM MY 
KITCHEN 
WINDOW 


We’ve a home-made shower on our 
farm at a cost of $4.79. In a shed 
corner we put a pan with a pipe out- 
let through to the outside. Shower 
curtains are around it. At one end of 
the pan which is 4o by 26 inches, is 
a sturdy post. In the post, five feet 
high, is a big spike from which we 
hang a 12-quart watering can. It 
gives a perfect shower. Cleanliness is 
next to godliness, and farming is near 
to heaven—if one has lots of water. 
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THE FIDELITY and CASUALTY COMPANY 
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garments, TWENTY CENTS. Send BERNARD M. CULVER ee . 
orders to PATHFINDER, Pattern President which includes the following companies Vice President 
Department, 243 West 17th Street, 
New_York, 11, N. Y. 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. © FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. « NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO 


MARYLAND INSURANCE CO. ¢ AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. « FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO 








INTRODUCING-New Victory Model 
“HANDIWELD ELECTRIC~— 





Victory Model Handiweld Arc 
Welder operates from 110 
volts, A.C. or D.C. current 
game as other arc welders 
higher priced; generates tre- 
mendous heat to weld al! met- 

als. Not a toy welder that \ 
uses carbons, but actually \ 
uses standard coated rods— x\ 
sizes 1/16” and 3/32”. How-“Ssf 
ever, due to Priorities a gen- 
erous supply of 1/16” rods 
only are supplied with the 
welder. Guaranteed not to 
burn out. Repairs fenders, auto bodies, radiators, 
machinery parts, etc. Take Victory Model Handi- 
weld anywhere to job, operate right from light 
socket. You'll find a thousand uses for this welder around your 
home, garage, workshop. Also in garages, factories, repair 
shops, tin shops: mechanics, inventors, plumbers, farmers, etc. 
Order a “Victory Model” Handiweld now. SEND NO 
MONEY. We'll rush one to you with rods, helmet, operating 
instructions, and all necessary 4: with the exception of a 
serge jar and a smAij! piece extension cord; these most 


















everyone has. Pay postman only $1.95 plus a few cents post- 
age. If not delighted return Victory Model Handiweld in 5 
days from receipt and money paid for it will be refunded 
Promptly. Rush your order now. 


KUMFY PRODUCTS Dept.HA-208 Cincinnati26,Ohio 


GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 





Here’s streamlined shaving ...smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance — these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- 
ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 


Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at dealers. 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 
DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. ¥, MYSTIC, CONN. 


Feet hurt? 


Tormented by blisters, itchy 
burning dryness or cracked 
skin? Enjoy a hot Resinol 
Soap foot bath. Feel like new 
as its mild, foamy lather com- 
forts your tortured feet. 
Then smooth specially medi- 
cated Resinol onthe irritated 
spots, for lingering relief. 
at all druggists 
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Not So Sweet Years 


Two more years of industrial sugar ra- 
tioning, even if the war ends in the mean- 
time, is the forecast of New York sugar 
broker Ody H. Lamborn. It will take two 
years, “unless the government increases 
production by raising prices,” he stated. 

Allotments may be raised to 100% of 
1941, “or even higher,” before rationing 
ends, Lamborn concedes. “But the situa- 
tion may develop into two alternatives: 
(1) more sugar at a higher price; (2) far 
too little sugar at the present price.” 


Retailers’ Co-op 


“Independent food stores can’t meet the 
estimated postwar drop in national income 
from $140,000,000 to $95,000,000 with 
merely the word, ‘co-operation,’ or a big, 
broad smile for customers,” A. F. Gucken- 
berger, executive secretary, New York 
State Food « Merchants’ Association, 
warned. 

He urged the Association to set up a 
store engineering and equipment co-op to 
buy new fixtures for independent food 
merchants on a cost-plus basis. When ma- 
terials are released for manufacture of 
new slicers, coffee mills, display cases, air 
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conditioning units, etc., Guckenberger 
predicted such a co-op could save mem- 
bers up to 50% of purchase costs. 


Corn Beats Weather 


First too much rain drenched corn 
fields. Then midsummer droughts shriv- 
elled the growing leaves over an arid arc 
south and west from Ohio to Texas. 

But enough farmers got a break from 
the weather to grow—the USDA figured 
last week—2,929,117,000 bu. That would 
.be 5% below last year. Much of the credit 
went to drought-resisting, high-yielding 
hybrid varieties. Iowa farmers averaged 47 
bu. per acre after planting 99%-hybrids. 





Wide World 


YOUTHS DETASSEL corn from this raised 
platform machine to produce new hybrid seed. 














New High in Rail Freight 


Rail freight traffic hit a new high dur- 
ing the last week of July and first week 
of August, 1,701,000 carloadings. Indica- 
tions are the roads will be taxed to the 
limit when the peak is reached in October. 

The total was almost 25,000 cars above 
the same period last year, and nearly 100,- 
000 above the period two years ago, says 
the Association of American Railroads. 

Export freight reached a new all-time 
high in July, AAR said, when 164,429 cars 
(excluding coal) were handled compared 
with 135,435 in July, 1943. 


Boom in Black Sheep 


One man who has nothing but kind 
words for black sheep is E. K. Heming- 
way, Upland, Calif. In six years he has 
become an expert on the subject, urges 
others to become acquainted with them. 

With $500 capital he bought five karakul 
ewes, established a 12-acre ranch, started 
California’s newest industry. Today he 
owns 2,500 head, operates 2,800 acres, 
provides fur coats for American women. 


His Karakul Fur Farm supplies a Los 
Angeles creamery with milk for a fine 
cheese formerly imported. Also, each year 
a portion of his lamb crop is set aside 
to provide skins for karakul and persian 
lamb furs. 

No more enthusiastic sheepman is there 
in the U.S.A. He believes the karakul can 
provide security for thousands of return- 
ing servicemen, He cites his own experi- 
ence, points out that before he got started 
in the karakul business he was “just a 
salesman.” 


Economy Auto 


Midwesterners got a hint of what they 
might expect in postwar automobiles when 
they inspected a model produced by 
Packard. 

No radical dream machine was it. The 
chassis was vintage 1942, the motor a 
Diesel. Chief feature is its economy: 
32 miles on a 7¢ gal: of oil. Cruising 
speed is 50 m.p.h., top speed 78. The 
model had its “bugs,” however. The idling 
motor was too noisy. 

The old Auburn-Cord Co. tried out 
Diesels several years ago, made cross- 
country runs at about one-sixth the cost 
of a gasoline-powered trip. Big trouble 
was excessive weight of the motor. War- 
time development of stronger, lighter met- 
als may overcome this obstacle. 
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New Lightning Calculator 


Navy mathematical problems were sim- 
plified when a new lightning calculator, 
electrically controlled, was completed by 
International Business Machines Corp. 
The device is the brain child of Commdr. 
Howard H. Aiken, USNR. 

In a few hours the machine, now at 
Harvard University for Navy use, can 
dispose of logarithms and other intricate 
mathematical problems in a few hours 
which previously took groups of mathe- 
maticians three and four days to do. 

Commander Aiken began work on the 
machine while he was an instructor at 
Harvard. It required six years of design, 
construction, testing to build and perfect. 

Greatest advantage of the machine, 51 
ft. long and eight ft. high, is it will 
quickly work out astronomical equations 
never before solved, and will eliminate 
work of many mathematicians. 


Life in a Test Tube 


For many years medical science has 
tried to get some real information on the 
baffling problem of human sterility. Chief 
obstacle was the impossibility of observ- 
ing fertilization of human ova. 

Two Massachusetts scientists have re- 
moved that obstacle now by successfully 
completing the first artificial fertilization 
of human ova in a glass test tube. 

For six years John Rock, of Harvard 
Medical School’s Department of Gynecol- 
ogy, and Miriam F. Menkin, of the Fer- 
tility Clinic Laboratory, Free Hospital for 
Women, Brookline, Mass., worked with 
microscope and photographic attachments 
in an effort to fertilize the eggs. 

Problems which had to be solved: (1) 
keeping the human egg alive long enough 
for the experiment; (2) how long male 
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sperm had to be in contact with the egg 
before fertilization occurred. 

Using ova taken from women in their 
thirties during surgical operations, the sci- 
entists learned: (1) sperm clusters about 
the egg, making its way through layers of 
tissue which normally enclose the egg; 
(2) contact between male sperm and the 
female egg lasts about an hour; (3) after 
fertilization the egg divides, sometimes 
into two and sometimes into three parts. 
The cleavage is the first step in the pro- 
duction of human life, the start of forma- 
tion of billions of tissue cells which finally 
form the human body. 

These experiments may be the means of 
reducing the pain of childbirth, facilitating 
delivery, extending the span of life. It is 
science’s first success in discovering the 
initial processes of human creation. 


Color and Sex 


Now color is being used to determine 
the sex of day-old chicks. It’s just a 
matter of the shade of the down. 

The new method was developed by Dr. 
Willard C. Thompson of Rutgers Univer- 
sity and Prof. F. P. Jeffrey of the New 
Jersey Experimental Service. However, 
they had to produce a new chicken—the 
Legbar—by cross-breeding Barred Plym- 
outh Rocks and Brown Leghorns to do it. 

The baby chicks bear distinct colora- 
tion. Cockerels are very light bluish yel- 
low. Pullets have the typical stripes of 
the Plymouth Rock, but are reddish brown 
in color. Five more years of experiments 
will be needed, says Dr. Thompson, to 
perfect body size, egg size, egg production 
and show conclusive results. 

Idea of determining sex in baby chicks 
is not new. One plan, introduced to the 
West Coast about 10 years ago from 
Japan, involves direct observation, 

Dr. C. W. Knox, USDA poultry genet- 
icist, said the advantage of selecting baby 
chicks by sex favors both broiler and egg 
producers. Heretofore, he said, poultry 
raisers averaged about 51 males to 49 
females out of every 100 baby chicks. 
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NAVY COMMANDER AIKEN fests his brain child, a new calculator which saves many man-hours. 







When you discover a good 
thing like Tampax (for monthly 
Sanitary protection), don’t keep 
it to yourself! Give your friends the 
benefit of your experience and they will 
probably want to put an end to their 
pin-and-belt troubles too. For Tampax, 
which is worn internally, requires no 
supporting harness—no external pads, 


This is good news especially for 
those office girls, nurses, war 
workers, sales women and others 
who feel they must keep going 
whenever there is work to be 
done... Millions have turned to Tampax 
to help them through “those days of 
the month” they usually dread so much. 
No pins or belts. No odor or chafing. 
Quick to change—easy to dispose of — 
perfected by a doctor—*that's Tampax. 


Tampax consists of pure surgi- 
cal cotton compressed in one- 
time-use applicators. Neat, 
handy and hygienic—your 
hands needn’t touch the Tam- 
pax. Three sizes to suit early days, wanin 

days and different individual needs. Sol 

at drug and notion counters. Month's 
supply will go into your purse. Economy 
box holds 4 months’ supply (average). 
Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 
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IF COMFORT HAS 
BEEN A LUXURY 


“ASTHMA 
RELIEF 


A Modern inhalant Method for 
Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 


of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


Breatheasy 


Money Back Guarantee 
See your.Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 


BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
65 Cedar St., Seattle 1, Washington 


*%& CAUTION: Read Literature Thor- 
oughly and Use This or Any Similar 
Product Only As Directed. 





2 FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS 
930 ADAMS ST., ELMIRA. N.Y. 


FEEL PEPPY! 
“RELIEVE THAT AWFUL 


BACKACHE 


DUE TOFATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 
Feel like stepping out 
again by relieving that 
backache (due to fa- 
tigue and exposure). 
Just rub on some 
En-ar-co and instantly 
it begins its four-fold 
work of helping soothe 
that back. Pleasant. 
60cand $1 at yourdrug- 
gist. Caution: Use only 
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EN-AR-CO Remedy Co, N.Y. C. 


BABY CHAFING 


when of external origin 
For prompt relief, use world- 
A4,, knownCuticura. 60 yearssuc- 
\) . ‘2 cess. Alldruggists. Buytoday ! 
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Sell CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Money, and Personal Stationery 
Take orders for miracle value 


$1 Christmas card assortment from friends, 
selghbe . Also Religious, Gift bd g. 
Birthday, Servicemen’s assortments up. 
Up to 100% profit. Samples on approval. Special Offer. 


ELMIRA GREETING CARD CO., M-97, ELMIRA, WN. Y. 


50 FOR 
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Education 





Distributive Education 


School lessons in Fort Worth, Tex., 
this fall will be learned behind the counters 
of retail stores where local high school 
juniors and seniors will study salesman- 
ship and public relations. Besides regular 
pay for their store jobs they will earn 
high-school credits. Part of the course, be- 
gun last year under the title “Distributive 
Education,” will be classroom work, the 
rest practical experience. 


Schools and the Community 


One of the outstanding developments 
of the war noted by educators is the 
strengthening of bonds between the school 
and the community. They attribute this 
to the great number of women in war 
work, necessitating the addition of com- 
munity programs to school conduct. 

However, the postwar era may see this 
bond loosened unless teachers participate 
more actively in community affairs, report 
the American Council on Education after 
a survey of 14 public school systems. 

Co-operation of the community, warned 
the report, can be counted on only so 
long as school activities are tied in with 
local interests. Examples of how the war 
has brought the school and community 
closer together are: 

Organization of nursery schools for 
children of working mothers; intensified 
recreation opportunities for adolescent 
children; increased attention to working 
experience of secondary pupils; develop- 
ment of community youth councils to 
combat delinquency; guidance programs 
to aid children about to leave school. 

In many ways, the report pointed out, 
teachers also have helped indirectly to 
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educate parents through food rationing 
and conservation programs and promoted 
sale of war bonds and stamps. 

Secret of expansion into community 
affairs lies with proper teacher training. 


Back-to-School Drive 


Seeking to lure children back to their 
desks, an intensive back-to-school drive is 
being launched jointly by U.S. Office of 
Education, Children’s Bureau, War Man- 
power Commission. 

Aid of every civic and community or- 
ganization in the country is being sought 
to combat what educators fear will be fur- 
ther declines in enrollments when schools 
reopen. During the past three years en- 
rollment dropped 1,000,000 from the 1940- 
41 record of 7,244,000. 

School leaders admit that some children 
of high school age must work. For such 
cases they urge: (1) gbserve federal and 
state child labor laws; (2) provide well- 
balanced school schedules and supervised 
work; (3) observe at least minimum 
standards for part time employment. 

The campaign is not aimed at these 
children, however, but at students who 
drop out of school to earn money or on 
the premise they are aiding the war effort. 


San Francisco educational authorities 
have solicited public help in outlining 
postwar educational policies. To get ideas 
about what the after-war school should be 
the school board sent out questionnaires, 
asked for suggestions on which to base a 
program most beneficial to the children. 


Teacher’s Aid: 


What Makes a Good Home? New York 
19, N.Y., Child Study Association of 
America, Inc. (221 West 57th Street), 
1944. 23 p. illus. 15¢. Useful for agencies 
and groups who want simple, practical 
material on child care. 
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CLOSER SCHOOL-COMMUNITY relationships are illustrated by this Camp Houdd Gibson, 


Calif., vocational guidance project. These chidren of war workers are in a woodworking class. 
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Religion 


Tent Revivals Threatened 





The fire tragedy of the circus ring has 
had its effect on religious tent meetings 
in those towns and cities where laws al- 
ready have been passed, or are being con- 
sidered, banning public assemblies under 
canvas unless it is fireproofed. 

First evidence of this aftermath of 
Ringling Brothers-Barnum & Bailey cir- 
cus’ fire in Hartford, Conn., in which 
nearly 200 were killed, sprouted in Annis- 
ton, Ala. There city commissioners for- 
bade use of non-fireproof tents for serv- 
ices. The action stirred a new “church- 
state” row, brought charges of “curtail- 
ment of religious freedom.” 

Evangelists claimed they were being 
forced out of business, at least for the 
duration, because they are unable to get 
fireproof tents. Another cause of their 
complaint was the city’s action in banning 
street preaching as an “obstruction to 
traffic” in war-congested areas. 

Similar action in other cities would 
end tent revivals for the duration. 


From the Lips of Children 


A man-sized preacher at the age of 
seven is the description hundreds of Mid- 
west folks are using for Ardele Murdock, 
who hit the pulpit. trail when most boys 
his age are playing cops and robbers. 

Said to be the youngest ordained 
preacher in the world, Rev. Murdock, says 
Arthur Pickett in charge of youth activi- 
ties in Detroit’s Everybody’s Tabernacle, 
“seems to have been born with a pulpit 


Sermonette 


Ask the average man what he 
thinks a Christian is and he wjll prob- 
ably tell you that a Christian is one 
cvho obeys the Ten Commandments. 
He forgets that he may uphold the 
Commandments and still prove to be 
the chief obstacle in the coming of 
the Kingdom on earth. + 

There has been given the Com- 
mandments a centrality and finality 


that they were never intended to pos- 


sess. A Christian life consists not 
merely in refraining from obvious 
sins, but in finding out in what direc- 
tion God is going and keeping in line 
with His movement. It is the busi- 
ness of the Christian to help Him get 
there and to achieve His goal. 
Rt. Rev. Thomas N. Carruthers 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop 
Diocese of South Carolina 
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International 


UKRAINE CHURCH RITUAL revived by cross 
procession after Russia restored religious free- 
dom (Pathfinder, April 10). 


manner. Those who hear him during the 
seven nightly services at the Tabernacle 
will find him wise far beyond his years.” 
The child-preacher takes on the full re- 
sponsibilities of an adult minister. His 
sermons are delivered extemporaneously. 


More Money for Bibles 


Wartime emergencies and postwar re- 
habilitation during the next four years will 
require at least $2,500,000 more than the 
budget of the American Bible Society. 

Approximately $1,313,750 of this 
amount will be used to supply Bibles and 
New Testaments to the U. S. armed 
forces. Work among American, German, 
and other war prisoners will require $175,- 
ooo. Part of the appropriation will be 
used to cover losses in the Orient. 

In addition Bibles and Testaments in 
French, Italian, Polish, Russian, Ukrai- 
nian, Chinese,- Korean, Norwegian, Danish, 
German, Japanese, and many other lan- 
guages will be published in the U.S.A. 
within the next four years. Contracts al- 
ready have been made in Sweden for 187,- 
coo Bibles and Testaments in French, 
Bulgarian, Czech, Estonian,  Lettish, 
Greek, Rumanian, Polish and Serbian. 


Marital Strategy 


Urging many more counseling centers 
and courses in marriage relationships, the 
Federal Council of Churches says return- 
ing soldiers will often find marriage com- 
parable to war in that “it requires sound 
strategy, effective tactics, and coordina- 
tion of effort” to attain success. 

“Families which have a religious faith 
and a vital church life have a higher aver- 
age of marital happiness,” the Council’s 
Commission on Marriage and Home said. 
In its message entitled Marriage Happi- 
ness after Wartime Separation, the Com- 
mission says more counselors are needed. 
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"And, behold, one came and said unto him, Good Master, what good 


.thing shall | do, that | may have eternal dife? 


"Matthew 19:16 
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POST CARDS 


Print your name Lt i. just the way you 
want it to ap r ore 7 $1.00 
to Beverly Printers, $582 Ww Ishire 
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IT’S YOUR PATRIOTIC DUTY TO 


KILL RATS! 


Rats causing terrific damage 
and spreading disease 

Rats are destroyin he ye of dollars 
worth of precious og ye and 
are spreading disease. coy 00 
quick way to kill rats is with RO. 

K-R-O is made from red squill—a 
raticide recommended by the U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture because it effec- 
tively kills rats. Safe to use around 
livestock or poultry. 

Ask for K-R-O at your druggist’s or 
feed dealer. K-R-O Co., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


K-R-O 


KILLS RATS ONLY 


Wonderful for Skin 
and Scalp Irritations 


Effective Home Treatment 
Promptly Relieves Torture! 


To quickly soothe the itching, burning 
of eczema, psoriasis, skin and scalp a 
ritations due to external ae 
odorless liquid Zemo—a Doctor's 
mula backed by 35 years’ success. Zemo 
ALSO aids healing. Being stainless, in- 
visible—you can apply & Zemo anytime— 
it won’t show on skin. Over 25,000,000 
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OY Laeuted ? 
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What Every Mason Wants 


We have Imfortant Masonic books for 
Blue Lodge, Chapter, Commandery, 
Scottish Rite, and Shrine. 

OUR RITUALS ARE USED THE WORLD OVER 


fend for free catalog of books and rituals 
for Masons, Odd Fellows, Knights of 
thias, Knights of Columbus, Elks, etc. 


EZRA A. COOK, Publisher, P.O, Box 796, BAT Chicago 90, IN. 
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@ Famous knitted copper pot- 
cleaning ball. She’ll be back again 
e « « When copper’s available. 


NOW CASH FOR 
HUMAN HAIR 
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hurOn Transformations 
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DON’T BURN 


WASTE PAPER 


Paper is a vital 
war material. 
Do your part in the 
war effort by 
saving and turning 


in to local waste 


paper pick-up 


story of “Michigan’s Charmed Hosiery 





Sand Hook Holly—Yes, that tall story 
of holly is absolutely true. Sandy Hook 
had just become a proving ground for 
Uncle Sam when, as a small child, I lived 
there for five years. A family could not 
get to New York, save by the Ordnance 
boat which transported men who began 
to build barracks for men who worked 
there. At that time parties would come 
from everywhere it seemed, by boat up 
the Shrewsbury river and gather the 
holly. And until a few years ago, churches 
by permission could have it for Christmas 
decoration. 

The guns at that time were trans- 
ported over ankle-deep sand. Timbers 
under the weapon and a sturdy mule did 
the work. They were moved from the 
government dock on the bay side to the 
“point” on the ocean coast. These guns 
or cannon were about fourteen feet long. 

The best way to get a view of Sandy 
Hook now is to climb by a winding road 
up Mt. Mitchell in Atlantic Highlands, 
N. J. ... There is a stretch of probably 
four miles—it is possibly two miles wide. 
But there it is all protected by Uncle 
Sam and it is the most beautiful I have 
ever seen. 

Mrs. G. H. Harrison, Little Silver, N. J. 





Charmed Hosiery:—When we ran the 


” 


in our July 24 Americana pages, a num- 


ber of readers wrote in to tell us that it 


was impossible for a single pair of stock- 
ings to hold out for 145 years. Just to 
clinch our point, here’s a photo of Miss 
Anna E. Rates, the Bernhardt bride-to-be, 
trying the stockings on. The five ladies 
surrounding her all wore the same pair 
of stockings at their weddings and, they 
claim, there’s an honest-and-truly family 
record that traces the hose back to Silas 
Noble, the great-great-great grandfather 
of Miss Rates’ groom-to-be. 






PATHFINDER 


Tinker's Dam—Just Between Our- 
selves, I wish correspondents would quit 
saying, “tinker’s damn.” One would think 
it is a small matter when a mere tinker 
expresses himself. Twice I have seen 
this term used in recent weeks. The last 
time is in July 17 issue and used by 
R. A. Caldwell, in “Labor Situation.” 
Really, it would make for better under- 
standing if one would use “tinker’s dam.” 
That would be of use to the tinker while 
mending a hole. 

He might add the “n” in case the dam 
broke too soon and spilled the solder. I 
know, my dictionary says the damn is 
“often used.” My point is in the Patu- 
FINDER it is used too often. 

Selden Adams, The Hideaway Manse, 

Granby, Conn. 


’ Thanks. Hereafter, “tinker’s damn” is 
damned from the pages of PATHFINDER. 


* * * 


No Holiday for God—As a pastor 
who has been pastor of one church for 
37 years without a vacation let me thank 
you for your very fine editorial entitled, 
“No Holiday for God.” No church has a 
right to close its doors. If the pastor 
finds it necessary to be absent he should 
at least arrange for worship services of 
some kind during his absence. 

I want to thank you for the good 
magazine you are making out of Path- 
finder. 

Your “sermonette” and Bible verse 
each week should -appeal to every Chris- 
tian reader. I have been a subscriber for 
many years and feel that it is the one 
almost indispensable magazine. 

Wm. S. Smelser, Second Baptist Church, 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. 


. . » I have so greatly appreciated your 
splendid editorial on “No Holiday for 
God” that I have taken the liberty to 
include it in my weekly bulletin for the 
enrichment of the people of my parish. 
Thank you for your many excellent de- 
partments and the very splendid analysis 
of the news. We enjoy reading the PATH- 
FINDER very much. 

Norman E. Dettra, 
St. Paul’s Evangelical Church, 
Terre Hill, Pa. 


. Your editorial of July 24th about 
a month’s suspension of church services 
in the warm season prompts me to offer 
some suggestions. If anybody needs a 
vacation I think a clergyman does—to 
relax physically and refresh his mind. 
And if the people pray only at church 
services, there is very little praying done. 
Personally, I am listening to the preacher 
more than praying in church. The best 
advice I know of on the subject is in 
St. Matthew VI, 5-8. 

I think a silent petition of gratitude 
to the Infinite is more of a prayer than 
a public oration in the churches or else- 
where. 

P. A. Lindberg, Chicago, Ill. 












Brain Teaser 


Suppose that for every 5 cows a farmer 
has he should plow 3 acres of land, and 
allow 2 acres of pasture for every 4 cows. 
How many cows could he keep on 22 
acres? 

Solution to last week’s 

Under the proportion of 3 to 5, A. 
would travel % of the distance between 
them (40 m.) or 15 miles from Deford, 
where he would meet B., who has traveled 
the other §. While B. is covering the re- 
maining 15 miles to Deford, A. would 
have proceeded 9 miles farther to a point 
16 miles from Oxford. A. still has 40+ 16 
or 56 miles to go, and would cover 3 of 
that distance, or 21 miles, while B., re- 
turning, would cover §. A. would there- 
fore cover the 16 miles to Oxford and 5 
miles on the return, at which point he 
would meet B, the second time. « 


Two visitors entered the restaurant, the 
larger of whom weighed well over 300 
pounds. In the course of conversation the 
waiter heard the smaller and older woman 
address the other as “Boy.” “My stars 
above!” exclaimed the waiter. “How large 
do men grow where you come from?” 
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Domesticana 


Of all types of domestic sinners 

The worst are bathroom stayer-inners. 

They’re worse than chronic gad-abouters 

Or youthful latchkey stayer-outers. 
Florence Jansson 


Farmer—Young man, what are you do- 
ing in my apple tree? 


Youth—The sign says, “Keep off grass.” 


Little boy (who had been sent to dry a 
towel before a grate): “Qh, mama, will it 
be done when it’s brown?” 





"Didn't | tell you the new tax simplification 
law would make it easier?” 











There seems to be little 
doubt that among the top headlines of 
book news at the moment is The History 
of Rome Hanks by Joseph Stanley Pen- 


Fiction: 


nell (Scribners: ‘$2. 75). Lebanon by 
Caroline Miller (Doubleday, Doran: 
$2.50) is a tale of backwoods Georgia and 
chiefly interesting as the book that fol- 
lows the author’s Pulitzer Prize winner, 
Lamb in His Bosom. Oklahoma’s days of 
fighting eil men are lightly recorded in 
Men Like Gods by Robert Sturgis (Mill: 
$2.50), a writer now in the Army. Those 
who liked February Hill will enjoy the en- 
tertainment of Victoria Lincoln’s Grand- 
mother and the Comet, excellent summer 
reading throughout. A fine, inexpensive 
gift for very young children, recommended 
for thoughtful weekend guests, is How 
Many? by Jane Flory (Holt: 50 cents). 


Mysteries: Ruth Sawtell Wallis in her 
No Bones About It (Dodd, Mead: $2) 
opens up with “There were four people in 
the room.” David Dodge in his Bullets 
for the Bridegroom begins “There were 
four men in a dark little room.” There 
the similarity ends, however. Miss Wallis, 
writer of a prize mystery, Too Many 


Bones, last fall, is a bit too concerned with 
family feuds here and there. Blood upon 
the Snow by Hilda Lawrence (Simon & 
Schuster, $2) introduces a fine new talent 
while The Rim of the Pit is a good Hake 
Talbot, questionable on only one count. 


Non-Fiction: Hilary St. George 
Saunders, who made a six-week journey 
through the United States under auspices 
of the British Ministry of Information, 
talking to workers and meeting public offi- 
cials, has turned out in Pioneers! O Pio- 
neers! an enjoyable picture of us as others 
see us. (Macmillan, $2). Combining the 
elements of good reporting, philosophy 
and some unusual poetic writing, John 
Dos Passos in State of the Nation (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, $3) has rendered a verdict 
that won’t please everybody: there’s 
much to concern us in the problems of 
demobilization. A new revised and en- 
larged edition of the History of Russia 
has been issued in behalf of George Ver- 
nadsky by Yale University Press. For 
$2.75 it’s the best bet on what we may 
expect of Russia and what Russia may ex- 
pect of her Allies. Allan A. Michie makes a 
good case for a flying world police force 
in Keep the Peace Through Air Power 
(Holt, $2), one of a number of new 
books in which Germany’s sinister plans 
for the future are more than interlinear. 
Those who enjoyed G. B. Stern will like 
Trumpet Involuntary (Macmillan, $2.75). 
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SHINES SHOES 
Without “Polish”! 


Sensational! DRY Shee Polisher! 
Replaces messy pastes, liquids. Simply glide over 
shoee—and p: aw A 74 Jong- 
lasting shine. Cleans and polishes in one operation. 
Dust. ¢ dirt, grime disappear inetantl wo, andy. 
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INVENTORS 


dangerous —Secure patent weeny oo! —: 
on new ; FREE booklet, “Protect, Finance and 
Your Invention.” ee Pew Baten Bg 
McMORROW & BERMAN, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
1023 Albee Building, Washington 5, 0. C. 
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‘A Charter for the Sky Frontier 


VERNIGHT, and secretly, America has developed the 

largest industry in history, Last year its output was three 
times as great as the capacity production of the automobile 
industry ever was. It employs 2,500,000 people. Its ultra- 
modern factories sprawl fram coast to coast. It is a throbbing, 
gargantuan forcé for vast good, or for vast evil. Yet, with Ger- 
many’s defeat on the horizon, we have reached no conclusions, 
taken no public action regarding the future of this industry. 

We refer, of course, to American aviation. 

.During the three years of war, the American airplane has 
shrunk the world to orange size. Fighter planes can travel 2,400 
miles at cruising speeds of better than 350 m.p.h. Cargo planes, 
as capable of moving a piano or a crate of asparagus as an 
anti-tank gun, snore from Maine to England overnight. Heli- 
copters, if they were in mass production today, would cost no 
more than a Cadillac car. Air cruisers now building will make 
it possible to leave Cleveland, O., on a Saturday morning and 
sleep that night at the Condado Vanderbilt in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. These things are on the books now. And in the immediate 
offing are challenging new principles in aerodynamics pioneered 
by the Nazis’ buzz-bomb and our own jet-propulsion planes. 

Someday, when the full story can be told, the American 
people will thank God for the miracle of our plane builders’ ac- 
complishmefit. It is an established fact that the U.S.A.’s avia- 
tion industry was on the rocks in 1939, kept alive only by 
orders from commercial airlines and the frantic call for war- 
planes from Britain and France. 

Now, with peace in sight, we are face to face with a deci- 
sion on this industry’s future. Its sole customer for the past 
three years has been the United States government. It has no 
pre-war civilian market to fall-back on. The tremendous pro- 
duction of 1944 cannot be maintained in years of peace. The 
airplane makers must cut their output production by 25%? ... 
50% ... 75% ... 99%? And right there is where public 
policy must be defined AT ONCE. 

Are we to maintain a national air force that will retain 
technological superiority for the U.S.A., thus preventing future 
Pearl Harbors and future buzz-bombings that may come with- 
out formal declaration of war? Will we plunge blindly and with 


heroic idealism into an era of international collectivism and . 


Disarmament Conferences? Is airplane production to be a 
government monopoly, or will the private industry which 
achieved the air miracle of World War II carry on across the 
frontier of jet-propelled sky-flivvers and helicopter buses and 
delivery vans and crop-dusters? Will the Army and Navy, as 
a measure of peace security, be given the advantage of tech- 
nological developments attained through a system of competi- 
tion achieved by private contract? 

Which way will we go with aviation? Which way should we 





go? It should not be up to the President to decide . . . or to 
Congress. The issue is too great, the concepts for good or evil 
too vast. The decisions to be made, the course to be fixed will 
last beyond one, two or ten administrations. We are on the 
shores of a strangely new, and tiny, world. It knows no coast 
lines, no seas, no mountains. Yet it continues to be peopled by 
races who differ, radically, in customs, in traditions and in 
morals. These factors and others affect American aviation. All 
of the facts and potentials should be ascertained now, presented 
to the people, and a sane, national policy laid down. It may be 
too late to wait until the War’s end. Then the uprush of emo- 
tions can be too great .. . the fears of depression and the cries 
for economic entrenchment too strong. 

But, this is an election year. It is an unfortunate truth that 
any action taken by public officials before November 5 will be 
prejudiced by possible reaction at the polls. 

In the interest, then, of tomorrow’s peace and security, PATH- 
FINDER urges the Secretaries of War, Navy and Commerce to 
recommend to the President of the United States, at once, the 
appointment of an impartial commission to make a study of 
the best means for developing and applying aircraft in national 
defense, commerce and civilian use in postwar America. PATH- 
FINDER further recommends, in the interest of impartiality and 
national unity, that the membership of such a commission be 
worked out jointly by President Roosevelt and the Republican 
nominee for the Presidency, or other responsible. Republican 
officials, thus avoiding any partisan insinuations that might be 
cast at the findings of such a commission. 

The commission, following the pattern of the Morrow Com- 
mission which assured aircraft as an integral part of national 
defense between 1926 and 1934, should include the following: 
senior officers of the Army and Navy, an outstanding scientist 
such as Vannevar Bush or Karl T. Compton, recognized private 
authorities on engineering, industry and finance, one or more 
members of the U. S. Supreme Court, representatives of the 
House and Senate Committees on Commerce, Military Affairs 
and Naval Affairs, and accredited private representatives of 
Agriculture and Labor. 

The purpose of such a* commission would be to listen to 
argument and testimony from authorities, inventors, financiers 
and government servants across the whole field of aviation, and 
to draw up, from this testimony, an unbiased policy for the 
future of American aviation. The final report would be made 
available to the public press and submitted to the President 
and the Congress for action.” There is no question but that 
similar action is needed in other American industries, all faced 
with immense problems of reconversion. But the need for a 
clear, honest charter for the new world of the sky frontier is 
more pressing, more immediate. America’s future depends on it. 
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How American Taxpayers Were Saved 


00,000,000 


on Harbor Tugs and Equipment 
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ARLY in the war there developed WARTIME EARNINGS 
1 a tremendous need for tugs and power units 
l ‘ 
: to help speed delivery of supplies and equip- LESS THAN IN PEACETIME 
fs ment to millions of our fighting officers and 
: DURING 5 PRE-WAR YEARS before 
oe Sagem: Ge weeks, Pearl Harbor our earnings averaged 
s In cooperation with the Army and Navy, ol per dollar received for all 
: our Chrysler Division, which had been build- ee wate 
o ing marine engines for many years, developed DURING 1942-1943 — two 
i a marine tractor and a harbor tug (called the complete years of war produc al 03h, 
e « - ‘ ‘ , tion — our earnings averaged 
; Sea Mule”). We built them quickly and in only 2% esdes. dees Gini taemaaee 
t large quantities, both of which were very 
important to the armed forces—and at a sav- 56.8% PAID OUT TO OTHER COMPANIES 
a ing of $60,000,000 to American Taxpayers as More than half of all the money we have received 


we 


compared to the cost of alternate equipment. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


on war production contracts—56.8%—we have 
passed along to more than 12,000 other com- 
panies, most of them small, for materials and 
services. 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


SPIEGELS BIG FALL 
AND WINTER CATALOG 





SEND FOR YOUR COPY 
TODAY! 


This big 632-page catalog is now for the 
first time divided into 5 complete stores: 


@ A Fashion-Right Store for Women 

@A Complete Department Store for Children 
® A Men's Wear and Sporting Goods Store 
®@ A Style-Conscious Home Furnishings Store 





@ A Complete Hardware—Farm—<Auto Store 


Here at Spiegels you have three convenient ways to buy—Cash, 30-Day Charge or Time Payments. This 


new catalog gives full details of these three plans. 


As you undoubtedly know, there is an extreme shortage of paper and for this reason the number of 
catalogs we were able to print for this coming season has been limited. This makes it most important that 


we send these catalogs only to those substantial people who are interested in shopping at Spiegels. 


ewesvo SPIEGEL sumois 


‘ CATALOG REQUEST COUPON 


Answer question below, mail to SPIEGEL INC., 1061 W. 35th ST., CHICAGO 9, to get your copy of the new big Spiegel Fall and Winter Catalog. 


1. Did you, during 1944, order by mail any of the following items? Please check if answer is “Yes” 
Women’s Wear Children’s Goods ——________—Men’s Wear & Sporting Goods 
Home Furnishings Hardware & Farm Equipment 

2. Do you intend to purchase any of the following items this coming Fall and Winter? Please check if answer is “Yes” 
Women's Wear <a en s Geddes ——_—_——__—___———Men’s Wear & Sporting Goods 


Home Furnishings Hardware & Farm Equipment 


Name 
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